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THE LEISURE Hour. 








ON WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


IDONEA. 
CHAPTER IX. 


O Music, sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid, 
Arise, as in the olden time, 
Warm, energic, chaste, sublime. 
—Collins. 


NEVILLE FATRBORN lost no time in calling on 


Miss Barnes, the lady at Whose school his 
sister Clarina was educated, and who still resided at 
No. 1492,—suty 31, 180. 





BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cou:fer 





the address given in her letters. He made inguiries 
concerning his sister without declaring his relation- 
ship, but Miss Barnes had never heard of her since 
the correspondence ceased between her and Mr. 
Fairborn, after her disappearance from Heronshill. 
Neither could she give him any information concern- 
ing Miss Long, who she understood to be abroad; 
but she thought it possible he might gain intelligence 
of her from a lady whose daughters had been edu- 
cated by her—Miss Barnes—and to whose mother, 
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she believed, she had been recommended by Major 
Long. This lady turned out to be Mrs. Dooner, and 
no sooner was Neville possessed of her address than 
he proceeded to Queen’s Gate, little thinking that 
Idonea was there before him. He had previously 
written ‘‘ Mr. Neville” on a few plain cards, but his 
appearance favoured him more with the footman than 
it had done with Miss Stiffens, and he was ushered at 
once into the presence of Mrs. Dooner and Lina. 
Having apologised rather awkwardly for his intru- 
sion, he proceeded at once to make inquiries concern- 
ing Miss Long and her uncle. 

Before answering them, Mrs. Dooner looked at 
Lina. ‘You had better run away, darling; I am 
sure Madame Ronda is waiting for you. Excuse me 
a moment, Mr.—” 

‘‘ Neville,” supplied her visitor. 

‘‘Madame Ronda is our singing mistress, Mr. 
Neville—quite a prima donna, as one may say. Run 
away, darling.” 

The “darling” rose reluctantly; she rejoiced at 
the sight of a stranger, and was amused at Neville’s 
apparent nervousness. As she nodded to him 
familiarly, he thought what a pretty child she was, 
and remembered Mrs. Umfreville and the twins. 

Seeing that he looked after her as she went out, 
Mrs. Dooner said, ‘‘My youngest little girl. Now, 
Mr. Neville, I can reply to your inquiries.” 

He repeated his questions, adding that Miss Barnes 
had referred him to Mrs. Dooner. 

‘“We knew the major, but not his niece,’”’ replied 
that lady. ‘‘ He is dead, and I hear she is abroad. 


My daughters were with Miss Barnes after she had 
finished. Yes, the major did recommend that estab- 


lishment to us. Enormously expensive; two or three 
hundred a year.” 

‘‘So I understand,” responded Neville, who had 
been looking over Miss Barnes’s immoderate ac- 
counts. 

‘« First-rate masters; all natives—French, Italian, 
German. No English to speak of. Music and sing- 
ing-masters all foreign.” 

‘‘TIndeed!” ejaculated Neville; ‘‘ that seems 
strange.” 

‘‘'You are musical, Mr. Neville ?”’ 

‘‘T am fond of music.” 

‘You sing, or play?” 

‘¢ A little.” 

‘*Ah! we are all musical. We shall have ‘ after- 
noons’ all the winter, and shall be glad, indeed, to 
see you as an old friend of Major Long’s. Mr. Dooner 
likes London in the winter. You live in town?” 

‘‘No, in the country; but I shall be here for a 
month or so.” 

‘‘T shall be happy to send you invitations if you 
will leave your address.” 

He gave it. 

‘‘Sir Richard Dyke,’ announced a footman, and 
Neville rose to go. 

‘Very pleased to have made your acquaintance, 
Mr. Neville. Shall hope to renew it soon. Delighted 
to see you, Sir Richard; did not know you were in 
England.” 

Mrs. Dooner shook hands softly with Neville, and 
then turned to greet another gentleman. 

‘‘T have only just arrived, Mrs. Dooner, and fly 
immediately to your aviary,’”’ replied the new-comer. 

Neville glanced at him, and recognised Idonea’s 
fellow-traveller, whose companionship, it will be 
remembered, she left when Neville opened the car- 





riage door at her request. The two men looked at 
one another; as the one went out of the room, the 
other advanced towards Mrs. Dooner. 

When in the hall Neville was arrested by a voice 
which sounded so like the one he had heard on the 
River Coquet that he could almost have believed it to 
be the same. It came from some upper storey of 
the large house, and was so full and rich that it 
seemed to penetrate from vestibule to hall. But he 
did not venture to remain long a listener, and was 
duly bowed out by the grand gentleman in plush and 
powder who was awaiting his exit. 

His friend Percy had not told him that he had a 
sister in London, neither had the Dooner family been 
mentioned by him, for it was merely through Miss 
Barnes that Neville had been led to call at their 
house, and that unknown to Percy. Thus, when he 
was arrested by the voice, he little thought that it 
was Idonea who was singing, and that when Mrs. 
Dooner’s ‘‘little girl” left the room it was to join 
her companion, the sister of his friend. 

In fact, when Lina left him and her mother she 
went to the schoolroom, where she found Idonea 
seated face to face with Madame Ronda, the lady 
who taught her singing. 

She was a foreign-looking woman, with marked 
handsome features. Her expression of face and 
manner were rather cold and severe, and Idonea’s 
courage failed at first. Madame Ronda’s mode of 
encouragement was the striking of a succession of 
chords so resolutely and clearly that they made 
Idonea’s heart jump. 

‘‘Let me hear your voice, if you please. Open your 
mouth so, and sing out,’ she said, crashing down a 
chord, and looking up at Idonea, while a magnificent 
note issued from her own well-developed throat. 
Idonea made a great effort, and threw out a note 
almost as good, if less cultivated and well-managed. 

“Brava! you have a fine voice,” said Madame 
Ronda. ‘ Who has taught you?” 

‘Only my mother,” was the reply. 

Having made a successful beginning, Idonea found 
it less difficult to continue. Madame Ronda tried 
her in a variety of ways, and found that she had not 
only voice, but taste and knowledge. 

‘You will surpass them all!” she exclaimed, 
almost enthusiastically, glancing up at Idonea’s 
flushed face. 

‘‘Thank you. Itis so kind of you,” said Idonea, 
as Lina re-entered. 

‘« This will never do,” began Lina, gravely. ‘‘ You 
must keep her back, madame. We are not to be 
surpassed. My little companion, indeed!” 

‘*You will have to work harder, and pay more 
attention, if you mean to keep pace with this young 
lady,” returned the mistress, almost severely. 

‘What more can I do, madame?” asked volatile 
Lina. ‘I have been practising my vowels according 
to the method of le bourgeois gentilhomme, and have 
almost succeeded. Look here.” 

She opened her mouth in the form of a round 0, 
and Idonea could not help laughing. Madame Ronda 
looked grave, however, and bade Lina come at once 
to the piano, as she was engaged to attend her sisters 
after her lesson. 

Lina obeyed with a shrug of her shoulders. She 
had a weak but pleasing voice, and acquitted herself 
creditably enough. Indeed, she could do anything 
she pleased, for she was clever and bright, and hada 
quick understanding. While she sang, Idonea sat 
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down before one of two desks, and began a letter to 
her mother. As yet she had only been able to an- 
nounce her arrival. This was her fourth morning in 
London, and she had done little but try to discover 
what she was expected to do. Lina evidently did not 
want her, though she was too polite to say so, yet it 
was for that young lady’s improvement and pleasure 
she was engaged. Of the rest of the family she had 
seen little. They came occasionally to the schoolroom, 
and were civil to her, but all were engrossed in their 
own individual pursuits. 

Idonea was observant, and it did not take her long, 
aided by Lina’s ready communications, to discover 
the pursuits and characters of the people she was 
thrown amongst. But she found it difficult to give 
her mother her own ideas on these points, and halted 
often in her letter, either to think or to listen to 
Lina’s lesson. She found herself mentally com- 
menting on Madame Ronda, and wondering at her 


patience, for she certainly looked anything but | 


patient, when the lesson came to an end with a few 
irritable chords, and the words, 

“That will do, Miss Lina. You will never get on 
unless you take*more pains.” 

‘It is nonsense learning. Sheer loss of my valu- 
able time,” said Lina, skipping round. ‘ What are 
you thinking of, Idonea?”’ 

“T believe I was thinking of what I should write 
next,” replied Idonea. 

‘Not like me, then, whose ideas flow faster than 
my ink. Yes, madame, you will find my sisters and a 
chorus of gentlemen and ladies in the music-room.”’ 

“What good English she speaks; only a slight 
accent,”’ said Idonea, as Madame Ronda disappeared. 

“I don’t suppose she is a bit more foreign than I 
am,”’ cried Lina, throwing herself on the hearthrug, 
and taking a green book with a yellow label from 
some wonderful fold in her dress. ‘I dare say her 
name is Mrs. Round, and she has a Mr. Round and 
lots of little Rounds somewhere in Marylebone. 
That’s where she’lives; so she said, at least, when I 
asked her. She came here first to coach up the 
choir, and she is so clever that mamma did her the 
honour of advancing her to the post of my mistress. 
What pupils she will get when I make my début / 
Now don’t talk. I am in the heart of the most deli- 
siously sensational book you ever read.” 

“But ought you to read such things? Should you 
not come and do the German exercises given at the 
class yesterday, or write out that lecture—” 

“Don’t name it. They will send me out of my 
mind if I attend another. I shall never be a lady 
doctor, for I shudder at the sight of bones, and what 
do I want with physiology? And next time we are 
to have a whole skeleton.” 

“Pray don’t!’’ exclaimed Idonea, actually shud- 
dering. 

“Then you must support me in proposing the 
school of cookery instead, by telling mother it is 
more fashionable. She knows no more of one than 
the other; only wishes me to do exactly what. the 
Ladies Mountmarmion do, and they go in for all the 
ologies, ics, and phics. Now go on with your letter.’’ 

Lina curled herself up in a corner by the fire and 
began to read, while Idonea strove to continue her 
letter, puzzled on the one hand by what to say that 
should be satisfactory to her mother, and, on the 
other, by how she could do her duty by Lina, whose 
strange character surprised and puzzled her. 

“T forgot! We are not to dine téte-d-téte to-day,” 





cried Lina, starting up suddenly, after a long silence. 
‘¢ We are to dine at luncheon, and I should not be 
surprised if that awkward Mr. Neville were to stay. 
I must rearrange my toilet. Better make yourself 
‘beautiful for ever’ also, Miss Idonea.”’ 

As we know, Neville did not remain, but Sir Richard 
Dyke did, and when the family were seated Idonea 
recognised her travelling companion. She met his 
eyes for a moment, and found that the recognition 
was not mutual. 

“That is your youngest daughter, I think,” he 
said, glancing at Lina. ‘‘Is the other young lady 
also your daughter?” 

“No, Sir Richard. You remember that I have 
only four. You see them all. The other comes to 
be a companion of the youngest.” 

“T am fortunate,” returned Sir Richard, looking 
from one Miss Dooner to the other. 

Idonea soon perceived that he was a great attrac- 
tion to the young ladies, particularly to Miss 
Charlotte, who kept up a lively conversation with 
him. Before luncheon was over he had promised, if 
he remained in town, to join their amateur choir. 

‘*T have been abroad so long that I know nothing 
of the world as it is,”’ he said, ‘‘ but I am told that 
you amateurs run the professionals very hard, and 
they shake in their shoes lest you should surpass 
them.” 

‘“‘ We are no longer content with mediocrity,” said 
Charlotte, modestly. 

‘‘Show Sir Richard the new concert-room, Char- 
lotte. The finest private one in London, Sir Richard,” 
said Mrs. Dooner. 

‘‘ Papa says it has ruined him,” cried Lina. 

“Tt would take a million or so to ruin papa,” 
laughed Sir Richard, as Mrs. Dooner moved to leave 
the table. 

He shook hands with Lina and bent distantly to 
Idonea, whom now he recognised, then followed the 
other ladies from the room. 


CHAPTER X. 


One more unfortunate 
Weary of breath, 
—Hood. 

A warp winter set in, and Neville was still in 
London, searching everywhere for his sister. Both 
he and Mrs. Keene believed that if he found her at 
all, it would either be in extreme poverty or as an 
actress. Accordingly he visited the haunts of vice 
and misery, and the countless institutions raised to 
thin them, sometimes alone, sometimes with Percy, 
oceasionally with a city missionary. Heart and 
brain were stunned and bewildered by what he 
saw. On one side endless crowds of hopeless 
paupers in every phase of sin and poverty; on 
the other crowds as innumerable of pleasure-seekers 
in every phase of gaiety and riches. The extremes 
struck him most. How, he asked, within the radius 
of one vast city, could there be at once so much 
waste and so much want? In trying to reconcile and 
account for this, his philosophy was put to the test. 
So was the length of his purse. Neville had yet 
to learn the difficult art of dispensing alms judi- 
ciously. we 

He accompanied Percy in a ‘‘ house-to-house visi- 
tation,” and saw densely-peopled courts, in each 
room of which, maybe, dwelt a whole family, or even 
two families, while many a street or alley —— 
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from them swarmed with a population so doubtful 
that even a minister of the gospel was not always 
safe. But Neville learnt that Percy had no fear; 
and was assured by him that the world was mending. 
In confirmation of this, he pointed out some of the 
work of the nineteenth century. Well-frequented 
ragged churches, schools and refuges; missions to 
people of every trade, nationality, and creed; people’s 
cafés side by side with the reeking, flaming gin- 
palaces; juvenile shoeblack and messenger brigades, 
newsvendors and wood-choppers, replacing the city 
Arabs who formerly knew no trade but theft; free 
breakfasts to the starving ; dinners to the sick, aged, 
and young ; soup kitchens for all; hospitals, homes, 
asylums for every species of disease and destitution — 
in short, true Christianity more widely spread than it 
had been in any previous age. 

‘‘Such is my ten years’ experience,” said Percy, 
‘‘and I believe that if all the rich would give of their 
superfluity, and the poor would give up superfluous 
drink, there need be no destitution at all. We must 
work on in faith, and the good time will come.” 

‘‘You are more hopeful than I am,”’ said Neville. 
‘‘If I were a clergyman, I think I should fold my 
hands in despair.” 

The usual course of mental development was re- 
versed in these men—for the elder was enthusiastic, 
the younger despondent. 

‘‘This looks promising, sir,” said Mrs. Keene to 
Neville one afternoon, presenting a playbill. ‘‘ Miss 
Clorinda Welborn seems not unlike Miss Clarina 
Fairborn. I know the manager of the theatre, and 
could give you an introduction if you thought proper. 
But indeed, sir, if you are so liberal with your gifts 
this house will be besieged. The professional beggars 
and crossing-sweepers have found you out, and are 
hopping about us like crows.” 

‘“‘T don’t wonder. The cold is intense, the snow 
deep, and you keep your doorway well swept,” re- 
plied Neville, shrugging his shoulders. ‘I will see 
the manager of this Atlas Theatre to-night.” 

He went accordingly, and found Miss Clorinda Wel- 
born, but so be-rouged, be-dressed, and be-frizzled, 
that it was impossible to guess either at her person 
or age. Her bearing and voice were, however, lady- 
like; but, as she had golden hair, Neville decided 
that it could scarcely be Clarina. 

It was a bright, frosty night as he walked back to 
his lodgings ; the moon and stars were shining upon 
snow-clad London, and as yet her garment was white. 
The theatre had been ata distance, and his way home 
led him past the Houses of Parliament. He stood 
awhile on Westminster Bridge to admire their archi- 
tecture, fretted as it was with snow. The Thames 
also was not unadorned, for patches of the cold, soft 
visitant rested on ship and barge, while the broad 
river gleamed beneath the moon. He had never 
imagined scene more magnificent. All down the 
Embankment the trees sparkled with gems, while 
the water reflected innumerable lights from the 
snow-tipped lamps. The Erl King’s wand had sud- 
denly turned dark warehouses, public buildings, 
hospital, and bridges into fairy palaces, amid and 
beyond which crowds of tall masts, spires, and towers 
arose. All was silent, for the snow deadened the 
sound; the midnight dying din of the City was 
hushed. The mass of buildings, public and private, 
grand and sordid, seemed war cd | and equalised by 
snow, the moon, the stars, and the unclouded 
1eaven. 





‘Can it be that so fair a framework holds so muck 
misery!” he ejaculated, half aloud. 

He was answered by Big Bea booming out mid- 
night from his illuminated clock-tower. 

‘‘Time goes on like the river, steadily, steadily, 
in spite of sin, want, pleasure, greed. And whither?” 
he thought, as he turned towards the Strand. 

His steps were arrested before he had crossed the 
bridge by the sight of a dark figure crouched in the 
shadow of the parapet. It was a woman, and he 
thought of Clarina. He paused before her, but she 
did not uplift her bowed head, which, he fancied, 
leaned over an infant. At first he thought her in- 
toxicated ; but, whether or no, he could not leave her 
there in the chill night. He touched her shoulder 
gently, and she started, uttering a little cry. 

‘¢- You will be frozen to death,” he said. 

‘‘ That is what I desire,” she replied. ‘‘ Policeman, 
let me be.” 

‘‘T am not a policeman, but a friend—though I 
find policemen are very often friends,’ returned 
Neville. 

‘‘A friend!” she exclaimed, turning a pale, wan 
face upon him. “Prove it.” 

‘‘T will. Here is money for a night’s lodging and 
food. Do you know where to find them?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, clutching the money. 

“Then come with me.” 

He helped her to rise, and a little wailing cry 
proved that she carried an infant. 

‘‘T thought she was dead. I was about to die also. 
But we are saved again!” she said, and staggered un. 
‘Rescued for two days at least. You need not 
follow me; this money will provide. There is a 
lodging-house near. Thank you, and God bless 
you!” 

Neville stopped her to beg her to go on the mor- 
row toa refuge he mentioned, asked her name, and 
promised to go there early and speak for her. She 
said, bitterly, that she had no name, and hurried 
away. He failed to overtake her, and went home. 
He found Mrs. Keene sitting up for him, for that 
shrewd lady believed that Clorinda Welborn might 
prove Clarina Fairborn. Neville recounted his ad- 
ventures, winding up with the assurance that she 
could not be Clarina, because she had golden hair. 

‘That is no reason, sir; women make black white 
and white black nowadays. Fair hair is the fashion ; 
all the hair becomes fair. Had she dark eyes?” 

‘“‘T really think she had—and eyebrows. It never 
struck me before that they were incongruous.” 

Mrs. Keene laughed, and advised him to frequent 
ladies’ society a little more, and he would discover a 
vast amount of incongruity. She spoke more seriously 
when she proposed to go by herself and make further 
inquiries about this Miss Welborn. 

The next day Neville resolved to change the scene 
and call on Mrs. Dooner, who had sent him several 
invitations. As he rang at her house in Queen’s Gate 
two young ladies anda maid came out. He recognised 
them both. The one was the little maiden he had seen 
with her mother, the other the young girl he had 
left on the Great Northern railway platform. He 
raised his hat as they passed him, and received a 
patronising nod from Lina. Idonea coloured, for she 
fancied that she knew him as her railway friend. 
He had not yet learnt that she was living with 
the Dooners, but his imagination invested her with 
the voice he had heard, and she, the voice, and the 
Coquet river were united in his mind. 
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THE NORTH-EAST PASSAGE. 
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AA] ae the Vega was detained by ice in the early 

part of September, a number of land excursions 
were made by the scientific staff and officers, and at one 
place, near the mouth of a stream, a large number 
of graves, containing the ashes of burnt bones, were 
found. They had been so completely calcined that 
only a few fragments could be recognised as human, 
and were covered with a layer of turf, over which 
small flat stones had been placed. The Tchuktches 
lay out their dead on the ground, and place the 
weapons and implements of the deceased beside the 
body. On Irkaipi, or North Cape, the explorers 
found the ruins of some houses built by the former 
inhabitants of the Tchuktch peninsula, who are sup- 
posed to have been allied to the Eskimos. Tradition 
tells us that several hundred years ago they were 
driven by the Tchuktches to some islands lying far 
off in the Polar sea, and fought their last battles on 
this headland. Wrangell (who visited these coasts 
in 1821-3) says that these people were called Onkilon, 
and it was supposed that remnants of the tribe still 
existed between East Cape and Anadyr. Nordensk- 
jéld only found pure Tchuktches, however, and he 
pertinently remarks that Onkilon is very like Ankali 
—‘‘sea-people’”’—the name used by the nomad 
Tchuktches to designate the coast population. The 
houses were arranged in clusters, and were, at least 
partly, built of whales’ bones and driftwood, covered 
with earth. They were connected by long passages 
with the open air and with each other. The dust- 








(Copied, by permission, from “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


heaps contained bones of various Arctic animals and 
birds, together with bone and stone implements, 
Some of the latter were still fast in their wooden 
handles, and the thongs with which others were 
bound were in good condition, although they must 
have lain in the earth between two and three cen- 
turies. Several of the old dwellings were used by 
the Tchuktches to keep blubber in, and some of 
the dust-heaps appeared to have been searched for 
walrus tusks, which, in case of need, to this day 
replace iron in the manufacture of spear-heads, 
arrows, fish-hooks, ice-axes, etc. Numbers of iichen- 
covered bears’ skulls, arranged nose inwards so as to 
form rings, were found on the slopes of the cliff, as 
well as a mixture of reindeer, bear, and walrus 
skulls, placed in irregular circles round piles of rein- 
deer horns. There were innumerable bones besides, 
but none of them were human, and as the remains 
were said by the natives to date from the time of the 
Onkilon, it seems probable that these were old sacri- 
ficial places. 

There were two Tchuktch encampments, each 
numbering seven tents, within easy reach of the 
Vega’s winter quarters, but during the winter the 
inhabitants of the nearest moved to a district nearer 
Behring Strait, where they hoped to obtain a more 
abundant supply of fish. Four other settlements to 
the eastward were near enough for th ‘nhabitants 
to pay frequent visits to the ship. Altogether there 
were about two hundred natives in the vicinity, the 
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average number to each tent being apparently five or | 
six. None of them were Christians, and none could | 
speak any European language beyond an occasional 
English word or a greeting in Russian. The arrival | 
of the Vega caused great excitement. Men, women, | 
children, and dogs, were seen running to and fro on | 
the beach, evidently fearing to lose such a splendid | 
opportunity of bartering for tobacco and spirits. | 
They made several vain attempts to launch their | 
boats, but at last a large skin canoe was rowed out 
in a tolerably clear channel. It was crowded with 
men and women, who seemed quite indifferent to the 
danger of pushing such a frail and overloaded craft 
through the sharp-edged ice. This first visit at once 
established friendly relations between the Vega and 
the natives. The news of the arrival must have 
spread very quickly, as visitors continued to come in 
from distant quarters, either to satisfy their curiosity 
or beg for ‘‘ram,” which is Tchuktch for a glass of 
grog. They were allowed free access to all parts of 
the upper deck, but though it was crowded with a 
variety of portable articles nothing was ever missed. 
Their propensity for begging was often very trouble- 
some, however, and no dependence could be placed 
on their word. Cheating seemed also to be regarded 
as legitimate trading. For instance, they would 
skin foxes, cut off the heads and feet, and try to sell 
them as hares, expressing ludicrous astonishment 
when found out. Nordenskjéld procured a complete 
collection of weapons, dresses, and household utensils 
by barter; and, partly by giving food as payment 
for small services, partly by distributing it as a gift, 
he was able to mitigate the famine which threatened 
to break out during the winter, the improvidence of 
the Tchuktches being on a par with that of the 
Eskimos. Amongst the weapons was a peculiar kind 
of sling, which consisted of a number of small thongs 
tied to a bundle of feathers, the loose ends being 
weighted by bone or wooden bullets. The Tchuktches 
would throw this with marvellous dexterity amongst 
a flock of birds on the wing, generally bringing 
some of them to the ground entangled in the thongs. 
Birds on the water are shot with a bow and arrow. 

On the 6th of October Vasili Menka, the chief of 
the Reindeer Tchuktches, paid a State visit to the 
Vega. He was a short, dark man, dressed in a 
handsome white reindeer-skin coat, over a blue 
flannel shirt, and appeared to be much impressed by 
his own importance. His sledge was drawn over the 
ice by some of his own servants, instead of, as usual, 
by dogs ; and he brought some fox-skins as a present, 
receiving in return a flannel shirt and a few bundles 
of tobacco. Professor Nordenskjéld gave him some 
letters to the Russian authorities at Markova, which 
he at first seemed to think were intended to invest 
him with greater. authority. As soon as he landed 
he called togetk :a number of Tchuktches, sat down 
in their midst with an air of great importance, and, 
holding a paper upside down, read out long sentences 
in the Tchuktch language to an audience devoutly 
impressed with Menka’s learning. On the following 
morning the great and learned chief paid another 
visit, when more presents were exchanged. Every 
effort was made by those on board to entertain him, 
and at last he began to dance to the sound of the 
organ, first by himself, then with one or another of 
his hosts, to the great delight of all present, both 
European and Asiatic. 





During the winter and spring, various inland ex- 
eursions were made, chiefly with native dog-sledges, 


which are strong, elastic, and very light. They 
are made of thin pieces of wood, bound together with 
strips of seal hide, the Tchuktches being perfect mas- 
ters of the art of joining by means of thongs. Four or 
five dogs are generally allowed to a sledge carrying one 
person, the leader being sometimes fastened in front 
of the others, but when a Tchuktch undertakes a 
journey of several hundred miles he often takes as 
many as eighteen dogs, with which he can travel 
seventy to eighty miles a day. Lieutenant Hovgaard 
makes the following remarks on the powers of en- 
durance displayed by the Tchuktches and their 
dogs:—“ During the journey out, which lasted 
twenty-one and a half hours, Menka’s servant ran con- 
tinually in front of the sledge, and even when we 
rested he was at work seeking out the track, tending 
the dogs, etc. "When we arrived at the camp he took 
no sleep, and yet he was equally fresh the following 
day. During the journey he was not given any 
spirits, by the express command of Menka, who ex- 
plained that otherwise he would not be able to hold 
out to the end. Instead, he chewed an amazing 
quantity of tobacco. All this time the dogs were not 
unharnessed for a moment, and in the morning they 
lay sleeping in front of the sledge, half covered with 
snow. We never saw a Tchuktch give them any 
food, and all they got was the frozen excrement of 
foxes and other animals, which they snapped up while 
running. Yet we could not, even towards the end 
of the excursion, which lasted three days and a half, 
observe any diminution in their strength.” 
Considerations of space will only admit of two 
more extracts being given from the interesting reports 
of the Vega’s officers, but they will be sufficient to 
give an idea of the innate kindliness of the Tchuktch 
character :—‘‘ We were welcomed by Notti’s three 
younger brothers and a sick sister, who were all 
living in the same tent. On entering, Notti imme- 
diately took off his boots and cap. One of the 
brothers came in with a sort of trough containing seal- 
blubberand cold vegetables, chiefly willowleaves. The 
blubber was cut into pieces about an inch square, and 
one of the brathers gave the sister a good portion 
before the food was distributed amongst the rest. 
Every piece of blubber was carefully rolled in the 
greens before being eaten. When the vegetables 
were finished, the remaining blubber was given to 
the dogs, which lay in the outer tent. Next came 
boiled rib of seal, and lastly a kind of soup, pro- 
bably made with seal’s blood. The sister always 
received her share first and separately. When the 
meal was over the dishes were put aside, the fur 
coats thrown off, and reindeer-skins spread out. A 
lamp was extinguished, and all went tosleep. During 
the night the girl complained several times, when 
one of the brothers got up and waited upon her.” 
On another occasion the natives took their meal with 
the body in the inner tent, and the head protruding 
beneath the reindeer-skin curtain into the outer tent 
where the food was. After the meal the heads were 
withdrawn, and the moccasins were taken off, wiped, 
and hung from the roof over the lamp to dry during 
the night :—‘‘ We were roused at half-past six in the 
morning, and stepping outside the tent, saw all the 
reindeer approaching in close order. An old reindeer, 
with very fine horns, walked in front, went up to its 
master, and rubbed its nose against his hands, as if 
to wish him good morning. The other reindeer stood in 
regular file, like men-of-war’s men at ‘divisions.’ The 
owner walked along the line and greeted each animal 
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ia succession, and they all rubbed their noses against | 


his hands. The inspection over, the whole herd 
faced about at a given signal, and returned as they 
came, with the old one in front, to the previous day’s 
grazing place. The whole scene made a very 
favourable impression. Here it was not the cruel, 
harsh savage, who asserted his power in a brutal and 
barbarous manner, but a good master, who kindly 
considered his dependants, and had a friendly word 
for each of them.” 

Magnetic, meteorological, and other observations 
were regularly made throughout the winter, often 
under very trying circumstances, and the scientific 
results of the Vega’s voyage, especially those relating 
to the aurora, are of exceptional interest and import- 
ance. Christmas and New Year’s Day were celebrated 
with the usual festivities, and a number of presents 
were distributed among the crew. During the whole 
time of their detention, the members of the expedi- 
tion enjoyed good health and spirits, and complete 
immunity from all symptoms of the dreaded scurvy. 
This was partly due to the thorough precautions, 
based on sound practical experience, that were taken 
for its prevention, to the dryness and warmth main- 
tained between decks, and to the fact that even on 
the shortest day the sun’s upper limb was visible 
above the horizon, the long period of unbroken dark- 
ness to which our own expedition of 1875-6 was 
exposed having been one of the chief predisposing 
causes of the terrible outbreak ‘yhich crippled the 
the sledge parties.* 

At last, after 294 days’ detention in the ice, the 
Vega was released on the 18th of July, 1879, and 
having steamed a few miles to the north-west, in 
order to clear the ice-fields, she once more steered 
for the éntrance to Behring Strait. Now and then 
the fog lifted, and revealed the same castellated cliff 
formation which had already been observed in several 
places before; but as regards beauty of scenery, the 
north coast of Siberia is far inferior to Spitzbergen. 
Nor has it at any time been cut up by glaciers into 
fiords and cliffs, and the absence of erratic blocks 
appears to show that during the latest geological 
periods glaciers have not played any great part in 
this portion of the Northern Hemisphere. At the 
present time, there is not a single glacier near the 
level of the sea along the whole of the immense 
distance between the White Sea and Behring Strait, 
and in autumn the north coast of Siberia is almost 
free from ice and snow. 

On the 20th of July the Swedish flag again waved 
from the Vega’s mastheads, and the echoes of the 
Vega’s salute reverberated from the East Cape of Asia. 
Now at last the goal was reached for which so many 
nations had nobly striven, but always without success, 
and often with loss of ships and the lives of brave 
men. ‘After a lapse of 326 years, and after the 
most experienced seamen had declared the under- 
taking to be an impossibility, the North-East Passage 
was at last accomplished without the loss of a single 
life, without a case of serious illness amongst those 
who shared in the enterprise, and without the slightest 
damage to the vessel. It was also effected under 
circumstances which prove that the feat may be 
repeated in most years, perhaps every year, and 
within the space of a few weeks.’ Professor Nor- 
denskjild here adds:—‘‘ We may be pardoned if under 





* For full information on this important question our readers are 
referred to “A Refutation of the Report of the Scurvy Committee,” by 
Clements R, Markham, 0.B., F.R.S, (J. Griffin & Co. 1977.) 





these circumstances we saw with a-certain amount of 
pride our blue and yellow flag go up to the masthead, 
and heard the Swedish salute in that strait where the 
Old and the New World seem to shake hands.” After 
visiting both shores of the Behring Strait, where 
many useful and interesting observations were made, 
the Vega left Behring’s Island on the 19th of August, 
and encountered a heavy gale, during which her 
maintop was struck by lightning. Fortunately no 
one was seriously hurt, and on the 2nd of September 
the anchor was dropped in the picturesque roadstead 
of Yokohama. 

With this voyage the period of great ocean ex- 
plorations may be said to be exhausted, for neither 
the North or South Pole can be reached by vessels. 
Much has to be done, however, before the work of 
pioneers can be generally utilised, and the labours of 
scientific seamen will not be completed until all the 
frequented coasts in the world are properly surveyed, 
which is still very far indeed from being the case. With 
regard to the immediate practical results of the enter- 
prise, an ocean highway has been opened up, which, 
with a little more knowledge of times and seasons, will 
present no difficulty to skilled navigators. We may 
therefore look forward to the ultimate establishment of 
regular communication between Europe and tho 
mighty rivers of Northern Asia, by means of which 
the vast, but hitherto pent-up wealth of Siberia will 
find a natural outlet to the great commercial centres 
of the civilised world.* 

Altogether, then, the discovery of the North-East 
Passage may be regarded as the most completely 
successful Arctic voyage that has ever been made, 
and as the ‘‘Times” recently observed, ‘‘it was a 
marvellous geographical antithesis to have penetrated 
into Asia by virtue of patience in humouring the 
caprices of nature, and to follow up the feat by 
taking advantage of the defiance a different phase 
of human ingenuity had addressed to nature to sail 
through Africa.” All honour to the brave Northmen 
who have thus for the first time cireumnavigated the 
twin continents of Europe and Asia. They have 
fought the fight and won the victory; they have 
shown that scientific knowledge and sagacious 
inference, approved by known facts, form the 
only safe basis on which to plan all great under- 
takings; and they have covered themselves and their 
country with imperishable glory. The munifi- 
cent patron of the enterprise, Mr. Oscar Dickson, 
of Gothenburg, paid a just tribute to the master 
mind which conceived and carried out the plan, 
when he said of Nordenskjold :—‘‘ Where others stop 
at reputed impossibilities he often ends by declaring 
the thing possible, and when he has done that, he 
never stops before proving the possibility by facts.” 
It will also be interesting to those who may read this 
brief sketch of his crowning ack .vement to know 
that Professor Nordenskjild combines courage, 
energy, and deep learning, with kindness, courtesy, 
and unassuming modesty, and of him it may be truly 
said that he is a man whom to know is to respect and 
love. 





* M. Ferdinand de Lesseps has declared Siberia to be the richest 
country in the whole world with regard to the produce of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. This will scarcely seem to be an 
exaggeration if we consider the abundance and variety of the wares 
which Siberia is capable of supplying—gold, silver, copper, iron, graphite 
and coal, fossil ivory, timber from boundless forests, wheat and other 
vegetable produce from illimitable plains of the most fertile soil, in 
course of time even wines from the warm southern regions, furs from the 
cold region, wool, tallow, and meat from the grassy prairies, the meat 
preserved fresh by simple exposure to the severe cold of winter, and fish 
of the finest quality in extraordinary numbers, 
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| by is not often that the high functions of ambas- 
sador and poet are united in the same person. 
This honour belongs to James Russell Lowell, who 
is now the minister of the United States in this 
country. From the days of Washington Irving, the 
Americans have favoured the alliance of diplomacy 
and literature. Mr. Lowell has himself unconsciously 
given an excellent plea for the combination he illus- 
trates, where in one of his essays he rebukes the 
journalists who ‘‘ seem utterly to have forgotten that 
even in the affairs of this world the imagination is as 
much matter of fact as the understanding.” His whole 
career is evidence that the imagination may have a 
large place in politics, and that not only in exalting 
the ‘‘national ideal,” but in interpreting those sym- 
pathies by which nations live. Mr. Carlyle, discours- 
ing of the greatest names, confesses that he has no 
notion of a truly great man that could not be all 
sorts of men. ‘‘ The poet who could merely sit on a 
chair and compose stanzas would never make a 
stanza worth much. He could not sing the heroic 
warrior unless he himself were at least a heroic 
warrior too. I fancy,” he says, ‘‘ there is in him the 
politician, the thinker, legislator, philosopher; in 
one or the other degree he would have been—he is— 
all these.” And truly Mr. Lowell, though not 
moving in the spheres of Shakespeare or Dante, has 
shown that he possesses these various qualities in no 
small measure. In our own literature the illustrious 
names of Chaucer and Milton are proof enough that 
there is no necessary antagonism Sennen the prac- 
tical duties of political life and the ideality of the 
oet. 
. The two foremost of American poets—Longfellow 
and Lowell—were for a long period near neighbours, 
inhabiting the same umbrageous New England town 
and having the opportunity of daily communion with 
each other. Lowell succeeded Longfellow in the 
Professorship of Modern Languages and Literature 
at Harvard University. More pleasant still it is 
to record that they have been intimate friends, heartily 
enjoying each other’s society and rejoicing in each 
other’striumphs. Their poetic range is very different. 
Longfellow appeals more vividly to the popular heart, 
kis poems are simpler and more touching; Lowell 
searches deeper, and is a philosophical rather than a 
lyrical poet. Wit ard humour sparkle in his verses 
whenever he wills it; his fund of these is seemingly 
exhaustless, while Longfellow has little of either, 
his strain being more uniformly earnest and senti- 
mental. Both are accomplished scholars, especially 
in modern languages and modern letters ; the poems 
of both betray how keen is their delight in revelling 
among the riches of the great German, Italian, and 
Spanish masters of prose and verse. But of the two 
Lowell is far the more interested in the march of 
public events. He mingles with the world—a man 
of the world in the highest sense of the word. He 
has long been an ardent politician, and no more 
caustic political essays have Tein written in America 
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in this generation than those which have from time 
to time proceeded from his pen. 

The early days of James Russell Lowell were full 
of brilliant promise. Twelve years younger than 
Longfellow, who has now reached his seventy-third 
year, the two poets seem to have attained to fame 
at about the same period, and to have steadily ad- 
vanced together in influence and honour. A younger 
son of the Rev. Charles Lowell, p.p., a Unitarian 
minister of Boston, he was born at Cambridge, near 
Boston (Cambridge being the seat of Harvard Uni- 
versity), in 1819. His family was one of the oldest 
in Massachusetts. He entered Harvard University 
in his fifteenth year, graduated a.B. with honours in 
his nineteenth, and during his college career made 
himself known as a spirited writer, especially of 
poetical compositions. On graduating, he was chosen 
‘Class Poet” by his class-mates, a flattering mark of 
esteem and en and in this capacity it was 
his task to deliver the ‘‘ Class Poem.”’ This piece was 
pronounced by the critics who heard it to be of excep- 
tional eloquence, and it was published for the benefit 
of general readers. Young Lowell, after graduation, 
entered the Law School, and pursued its course for 
several years; but the law was not his forte, so that 
he never entered actively upon its practice. In his 
twenty-second year he published his first volume of 
poems, ‘‘A Year’s Life.” The commendations with 
which it was received encouraged him to persevere; 
he devoted himself to study, and at intervals con- 
tributed other poems to the magazines. Belonging 
to an established family, he had no need to annoy 
himself with the cares of earning a living; and he 
remained quietly in the town of his birth, occupying 
himself with these literary and congenial pursuits. 
His love of home, and its joys and affections, appear 
often in his poems. In one of his latest, ‘The 
Cathedral,” occurs a couplet in which he reverts to 
the days of his childhood at home, and speaks of 
himself as 


‘¢ —prizing more than Plato things I learned 
At that best academe, a mother’s knee.” 


In 1844 appeared another little volume of poems, 
including two which are often quoted still, ‘‘The 
Legend of Brittany,’ and ‘Prometheus.’ This 
volume introduced him to a larger circle of readers. 
The distinguished literary coterie of Boston, the most 
critical and fastidious in America, including such 
names as Emerson, Channing, Everett, and Prescott, 
perceived the real genius of the young poet, and 
gave him their encouragement, while the old Uni- 
versity looked with pride upon the rising fame of one 
of her favourite sons. His next effort was in prose 
criticism, a work entitled ‘‘ Conversations on some of 
the Old Poets,” which proved the versatility of his 
talents, a sound critical taste, and extensive and care- 
ful reading. 

These earlier poems breathe all an elevated spirit. 
They abound in passages of beautiful description, 
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which show an intimate acquaintance with nature; 
but more noteworthy is the strong humanity which 
throbs in them. In various forms they present a 
high conception of the poet’s privilege; they essay 
many subjects, and clothe them all with lyric grace; 
yet the heart of the writer, the underlying and domi- 





(From the Portrait published by Houghton, Osgood, and Co. 


nant feeling of human sympathy, appears in such | 
Verses as the following :— 


** It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century. 


But better far it is to speak 





One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men. 


To write some earnest verse or line 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 

Shal] make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart.” 


The home affections are also reflected in them, though 
not with the vividness which belongs to Longfellow. 





There are poems, too, which present a noble picture 
of true love, in its tranquil purity and perfect bliss. 
The charity which thinketh no evil is conspicuous, as 
well as that which espouses the cause of the weak 
and suffering everywhere. 
rings clear in them from the beginning :— 


The voice of freedom 


** They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak : 
They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


The poet sternly rebukes those who are ever vain- 
gloriously boasting their free descent, and yet make 
compromises with slavery. His prophetic instinct 
sees the day when the slave shall go out from the 
land of bondage, and warns the people that if they 
are not wise in time, the exodus will be through a 
Red Sea, whose surges are blood. He has a firm 
faith in the righteous laws of history :— 


‘* Think you Truth a farthing rushlight, to be pinched out when 
you will 
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With your deft official fingers, and your politicians’ skill ? 
* * * * * 

But the Destinies think not so; to their judgment-chamber 
lone 

Comes no noise of popular clamour, there Fame’s trumpet is 
not blown ; 

Your majorities they reck not ;—that you grant, but then you 
say 

That you differ with them somewhat,—which is stronger, you 
or they ? 


Patient are they as the insects that build islands in the deep : 

They hurl not the bolted thunder, but their silent way they 
keep ; 

Where they have been that we know ; where empires towered 
that were not just ; 

Lo! the skulking wild fox scratches in a little heap of dust.” 


And the poet proved right, as all the world knows. So 
did he in that later poem, ‘‘ Villa Franca,’ touching 
the freedom of Italy, to which he applies the same 
thought :— 


© Wait a little ; do we not wait ? 

Louis Napoleon is not Fate, 

Francis Joseph is not Time ; 

There’s One hath swifter feet than Crime ; 

Cannon-parliaments settle naught ; 

Venice is Austria’s,—whose is Thought ? 

Minié is good, but, spite of change, 

Gutenberg’s gun has the longest range. 
Spin, spin, Clotho, spin ! 
Lachesis, twist ! and Atropos, sever ! 
In the shadow, year out, year in, 
The silent headsman waits for ever.” 


This faculty of vision is among the poet’s highest 
attributes ; and the lesson he enforces, written over 
and over again in history, and being repeated in our 
time, is the necessary maxim of statesmen. 

‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal,” which appeared in 
1848, is a brief poem, especially interesting as being 
founded on the same legend of the Holy Grail, which 
Mr. Tennyson has since made so widely famous. The 
two poems are wholly different in structure. There 
is no subtle allegorising in Mr. Lowell’s production. 
It consists of two short parts, each with its prelude, the 
one of summer, and the other of winter scenery. Sir 
Launfal, in the first, goes forth gaily from his castle 
to search for the Holy Grail, and tosses in scorn a 
piece of gold to the leper at his gate, thereby missing 
the Vision. In the second he returns, worn and 
frail, but in other mood, and dreaming that he sees 
a brother in the leper, shares with him his crust, 
and breaks the ice to give him drink. Then sud- 
denly the leper is transfigured, and speaks, with a 
voice calmer than the silence :— 


** Lo, it is I, be not afraid ! 
In many climes, without avail, 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail ; 
Behold, it is here,—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for Me but now: 
This crust is My body broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died on the tree ; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s need ; 
Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver ts bare ; 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbour, and Me.” 


The poem has its own peculiar beauties, and well 
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represents what may be called the human side of 
religious duty, on which Mr. Lowell delights to 
dwell. 

His versatile powers were shown in ‘‘ A Fable for 
Critics,’’ published the same year, his first satirical 
work, and one which for obvious reasons caused no 
small sensation. In sprightly rhymed verse Mr. 
Lowell reviews the principal American poets, criti- 
cising them with a genial freedom which is far re- 
moved from the bitterness of the once famous 
‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 

The ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” which quickly followed, 
struck the vein of political satire. ‘They were lively 
verses, written in the Yankee dialect, under the 
pseudonym of one Hosea Biglow. The first appeared 
in a newspaper, and had a great run. Others were 
written from time to time during the next year, as 
Mr. Lowell has stated, ‘‘ always very rapidly, and 
sometimes (as with ‘ What Mr. Robinson thinks’) at 
one sitting.”” He has himself described how the 
success of his experiment soon began not only to 
astonish him, but to make him feel the responsibility 
of knowing that he held in his hand a weapon 
instead of the mere fencing stick he had supposed. 
‘‘Very far from being a popular author under my 
own name, so far, indeed, as to be almost unread, [ 
found the verses of my pseudonym copied every- 
where. I saw them pinned up in workshops; I 
heard them quoted and their authorship debated; 
I once even, when rumour had at length caught up 
my name in oie of its eddies, had the satisfaction of 
overhearing it demonstrated in the pauses of a 
concert that I was utterly incompetent to havs 
written anything of the kind.” When these verses 
were collected in a volume, their value was enhanced 
by a new and original setting. They then appeared 
as edited by ‘‘ Homer Wilbur, m.a., Pastor of the 
First Church in Jalaam, and (prospective) member 
of many literary, learned, and scientific societies,” 
whose quaint annotations, intertwined with serious 
thought, have the most humorous effect. Hosca 
Biglow is the editor’s ‘‘ young parishioner,”’ tenderly 
fostered by his learned hand. The volume appears 
prefaced with ‘‘ Notices of an Independent Press,” 
which are in themselves an amusing satire on the 
conventionalities of criticism. ‘If I put on the 
cap and bells,” wrote the author, ‘‘and made my- 
self one of the court fools of King Demos, it was less 
to make his majesty laugh than to win a passage to 
his royal ears for certain serious things which I had 
deeply at heart.’”’ Thinking the Mexican war “a 
national crime committed in behoof of slavery ”’—a 
war essentially of ‘‘ false pretences,” which would 
result in widening the boundaries and prolonging 
the existence of the accursed system, he strove to 
put the feeling of those who thought as he did ina 
way that would tell; and the shadowy characters of 
the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” each representative of some 
current of the national life, were all devised to that 
end. They were the keenest political satire which 
had ever appeared in America. Never were the 
corrupt aims of professional politicians exposed in 
plainer language. It was evident that the writer 
was no recluse, but a keen student of human nature, 
who took a deep interest in State and national 
politics. It would not, of course, be fair to take the 
‘‘Biglow Papers” as a complete picture of politics 
as they exist in America, for the satirist is prone to 
exaggerate; but the evils which they assailed were 
real, and the principles they expressed those eternal 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


ones by which nations are judged. They have, 
therefore, more than local and temporary interest. 
There is a certain roughness of speech in them, but 
this is the up-country Yankee, and a frequent 
flavour of Scripture phraseology, which would be 
offensive were it not natural to his Puritan descent. 
In truth, under this coarse realistic form an earnest 
soul pleads the cause of humanity. We are reminded 
of the verse on slavery already quoted in such lines 
as the following, the nihil humanum alienum puto in 
its noblest sense :— 


‘* Laborin’ man an’ laborin’ woman 
Hey one glory an’ one shame, 
Ey’ry thin’ that’s done inhuman 
Injers all on ’em the same.” 


One most interesting fact in the history of American 
literature, as we have before had occasion to remark, 
is the part of the poets in the great struggle against 
slavery. They were among the clearest -voiced 
heralds summoning men to prepare; they foresaw 
both the conflict and the victory. While Whittier 
toiled in one sphere, Lowell wrought in another, 
now with weapons that flashed like a quick rapier, 
and now with statelier movement and sharp-cleaving 
sword. How keen the sarcasm of the “ Pious 
Editor’s Creed” :— 


** I du believe in Freedom’s cause 
Ez fur away ez Parisis * * 
It’s wal enough agin a king, 
To dror resolves an’ triggers, — 
But libbaty ’s a kind o’ thing 
That don’t agree with niggers.” 


The ‘ Biglow Papers ” at once placed him in the 
front rank of American poets. At the age of thirty 
he had won a place beside Bryant, Longfellow, and 
Emerson. For a long period subsequently he aban- 
doned the colloquial style which had gained him such 
fame. The second series of ‘‘ Biglow Papers’ was 
written during the great Civil War, being in the first 
instance contributed in monthly parts to the ‘ At- 
lantic Monthly.” Looking at the two series as a whole, 
it would be hard to find a more vivid portraiture of 
the class which they profess to depict. Lowell is, 
above all American poets, the most national and repre- 
sentative. He has no equal as the caricaturist—-the 
painter, we might say, so vivid are his pictures—of the 
genuine, go-ahead, shrewd, dry Yankee countryman. 
The humour of Sam Slick and Artemus Ward, not to 
speak of the lesser and absurder humourists of their 
following, consisted in the extreme burlesque which 
they gave of the Yankee character. But a ray—and 
that only—of truth leavened the whole lump of their 
facetious portrayal. The “‘Biglow Papers” exag- 
gerate just enough to bring out a faithful likeness in 
strong relief. It is not possible by brief quotation to 
suggest the quality of the ‘‘Biglow Papers” to 
those who do not know them. Some of their lines 
and phrases have passed into almost proverbial use. 
The words “glory an’ gunpowder,” for example, 
which recently found currency in this country, come 

m this source. How familiar also is the idea thus 
expressed :— 

“ Gineral C, is a dreffle smart man ! 

He’s ben on all sides thet give places or pelf ; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his plan,— 
He’s ben true to one party—an’ thet is himself.” 


Severe as is.this stricture, Parson Wilbur justifies 
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the poet by quoting wise Dr. Fuller, ‘‘ that one may 
be a lamb in private wrongs, but in hearing general 
affronts to goodness they are asses which are not 
lions.” Here again is another couplet of political 
satire :— 
** No, never say nothin’ without you’re compelled tu, 
An’ then don’t say nothin’ thet you can be held tu.” 


Of more general application are the following 
lines :— 
‘We're curus critters : Now ain’t jes’ the minute 

Thet ever fits us easy while we're in it ; 

Long ez’t wuz futur’, ’twould be perfect bliss, — 

Soon ez it’s past, thet time’s wuth ten o’ this ; 

An’ yit there ain’t a man thet need be told 

Thet Now’s the only bird lays eggs o’ gold.” 


The ‘Ode recited at the Harvard Commemora- 
tion” after the war, in July, 1865, which appears in 
a later volume, ‘‘ Under the Willows, and other 
Poems,” is a wonderful contrast in style. The same 
spirit animates it, but with what difference of expres- 
sion. It celebrates the return of the students from 
the war, and is a national ode—pathetic, lofty, wor- 
thy of the memorable epoch. It may fitly be placed 
by the side of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Ode on the Death of tha 
Duke of Wellington,” the one an English, the other 
an American, conception of Duty Done. 


*€ Many loved Truth, and lavished life’s best oil 
Amid the dust of books to find her, 
Content at last, for guerdon of their toil, 
With the cast mantle she hath left behind her. 
Many in sad faith sought for her, 
Many with crossed hands sighed for her ; 
But those our brothers fought for her ; 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 
So loved her that they died for her 
Tasting the raptured fleetness 
Of her divine completeness : 
Their higher instinct knew 
Those love her best who to themselves are true, 
And what they dare to dream of dare to do ; 
They followed her and found her 
Where all may hope to find, 

Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 

But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness round her ; 
Where faith made whole with deed 
Breathes its awakening breath 
Into the lifeless creed, 

They saw her plumed and mailed, 
With sweet stern face unveiled, 
And all-repaying eyes, look proud on them in death.” 


Characteristic also is its portraiture of Abraham 
Lincoln, with his ‘“‘brave old wisdom of sincerity ”:— 


** Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote : 
For him her Old World moulds aside she threw, 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true.” 


The poem, with its calm sobriety of thought and 
yet exultant patriotism, is the noblest tribute of 
American literature to the great war. 





Mr. Lowell had visited Europe before he assumed 
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the duties of minister, and always found in his 
travels those delights which a poet—and, above all, 
a poet from new and untraditional America—finds 
in the contemplation of historical monuments or 
scenery. A day in the fine old city of Chartres, 
about thirty-five miles west of Paris, suggested his 
poem, ‘‘ The Cathedral,’’ which by common consent 
ranks first among his productions in intellectual 
power and artistic completeness. Its fine verse, 
almost Shakespearian in its condensation of ideas 
into single words and compact expression, belongs to 
a range which might have been thought impossible 
to Hosea Biglow. The poet is at first wrapt in 
admiring contemplation of the material grandeur of 
the time-hallowed edifice before him, but soon begins 
to reflect on what the cathedral signifies, this relic of 
the younger centuries, standing a little apart from, 
and yet surrounded by, the modern life. He is carried 
back to the age of simpler faith, and forward through 
the questions of to-day to the dim future. The tone 
of thought is reverent, but coloured by his religious 
associations. We miss here, as in other of his poems, 
the brighter glow of evangelic faith. There are 
many lines which challenge controversy, but we are 
concerned here chiefly with the poem in its literary 
features. The higher instincts of the soul are finely 
expressed :— 


** This life were brutish, did we not sometimes 
Have intimation clear of wider scope, 
Hints of occasion infinite, to keep 
The soul alert with noble discontent 
And onward yearnings of instilled desire ; 
Fruitless except we now and then divined 
A mystery of Purpose gleaming through 
The secular confusions of the world.” 


And again, more definitely :— 


** Nor know I which to hold worst enemy— 
He who on speculation’s windy waste 
Would turn me loose, stript of the raiment warm 
By Faith contrived against our nakedness, 
Or him who, cruel-kind, would fain obscure, 
With painted saints and paraphrase of God, 
The soul’s east window of Divine surprise.” 


One great question of the Western world is dis- 
cussed with large imaginative sympathy. He pic- 
tures the Democracy in no flattering colours, and 

et with the hope inspired by its ampler manhood. 

hat of this Western giant, scorning refinement, 
this ‘new avatar of the large-limbed Goth ” ? 


** Shall not that Western Goth, of whom we spoke, 
So fiercely practical, so keen of eye, 
Find out, some day, that nothing pays but God, 
Served whether on the smoke-shut battle-field, 
In work obscure done honestly, or vote 
For truth unpopular, or faith maintained 
To ruinous convictions, or good deeds 
Wrought for good’s sake, mindless of heaven or hell ? 
Shall he not learn that all prosperity, 
Whose bases stretch not deeper than the sense, 
Is but a trick of this world’s atmosphere, 
A desert-born mirage of spire and dome, 
Or find too late the Past’s long lesson missed, 
That dust the prophets shake from off their feet 
Grows heavy to drag down both tower and wall?” 
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frame-house where he was born, was the ideal home 
of a poet. Of his method of composition, we are 
told that he writes with wonderful facility, trusting 
to the moment to supply both thought and expression. 
Perhaps the occasional conceits and weaker lines 
which mar some of the earlier poems are due to this 
fact. Longfellow, on the other hand, labours long 
and hard on his poems, elaborates them with the 
most minute care, corrects and emends until they 
have been brought to the most perfect style. 

The amenities of literature have been pleasantly 
illustrated in the relations of the poet neighbours. 
Mr. Lowell had married a lady in every way worthy 
of his choice. On the morning of October 27, 1853, 
Mrs. Lowell died at the poet’s lovely retreat at Elm- 
wood. On the same day, his friend and neighbour, 
Longfellow, was blessed with having a daughter 
born to him. The coincidence struck Longfellow so 
vividly that he has commemorated it in one of his 
sweetest poems, ‘“‘ The Two Angels” :— 


*¢ Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 
Passed o’er our village as the morning broke ; 
The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 
The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 


Their attitude and aspect were the same, 

Alike their features and their robes of white ; 

But one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of white. 


And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 

The waters shrink before an earthquake’s shock. 


* * * * * 


Then, with a smile, that filled the house with light, 
‘My errand is not Death, but Life,’ he said : 

And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 

On his celestial embassy he sped. 


*Twas at thy door, O friend! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 
Pausing, descended, and, with voice divine, 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 


Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 

A shadow on those features fair and thin ; 

And softly from that hushed and darkened room 
Two angels issued where but one went in.” 


The verses in which Lowell celebrated his friend’s 
birthday in 1867, with their tender allusion to the 
calamity which had darkened Longfellow’s home, 
are no unworthy pendant to this beautiful elegiac. 
Having so far lifted the domestic veil, it should be 
added that Mr. Lowell has since married a second 
time. 

During his serener years at Cambridge, Mr. Lowell 
produced two prose volumes, ‘Fireside Travels,” 
and ‘‘ Among my Books,” which sparkle with humour 
and plentiful little surprises of happy thoughts, yet 
are manifestly, from beginning to end, the lighter 
pastime of a scholar who thus relieves severer studies. 
He has contributed also largely to periodical litera- 
ture, and has had his share of editorial labours. 
‘The Pioneer,”’ now extinct, was under his charge, 
and for a while he edited, with others, the ‘“ Anti- 





Mr. Lowell’s residence at Cambridge, the ancient 


Slavery Standard.” In 1864 he succeeded Dr. A. 
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THE “FIFTEEN” PUZZLE. 


P. Peabody in the management of the principal 
American quarterly, the ‘‘ North American Review,” 
to which he gave new vitality and influence. He 
was also, if we mistake not, the first editor of the 
“ Atlantic Monthly.” We have already alluded to 
his professorship at Harvard, to which he was ap- 
pointed in 1855. Our own University of Cambridge 
conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. in 1874. 

Towards the close of that year Mr. Lowell was 
offered the post of Minister to Russia, which he 
declined ; but in 1877 he accepted that of Minister to 
Spain. This year he comes to England in a like 
honourable capacity. The United States have in 
him a worthy representative. Mr. Lowell has not 
always approved the action of our countrymen. 
There will be fewer occasions of misunderstanding 
if the principles which he has advocated prevail. 
When the politics of the two nations are informed 
with a spirit as ennobling as that which breathes in 
his verse, the world will have entered on a new era 
of progress. 





THE “FIFTEEN” PUZZLE. 


BY JASPER W. SNOWDON ESQ., PRESIDENT OF THE YORKSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION OF CHANGE-RINGERS. 

Deter this name a puzzle of extremely simple 

construction has been a source of the uttermost 
perplexity to the American nation. As it has also 
been introduced into England it is probable that 
many of the readers of these pages will be acquainted 
with the uncertainty of the results, of success or 
failure, which so unaccountably seem to attend the 
various attempts at the solution. 

To those who have not seen the puzzle the following 
description may be of interest. Sixteen small wooden 
cubes, numbered from one to sixteen, are placed in 
random order in a shallow box. The one marked 
sixteen is then removed from the box. This vacant 
space then allows the cubes to be moved, and the 
solution of the puzzle consists in manipulating them 
so that at last they are arranged in consecutive order 
and the vacant space, for the cube numbered sixteen, 
left in the bottom line. In doing this the cubes must 
not be lifted out of the box. Suppose the cubes to 
be placed in the random order shown in the first of 
the following diagrams.* Remove the one numbered 
sixteen from the box, it is then required to manipu- 
late the remaining cubes so that the consecutive order 
shown in the second diagram is obtained. 

After a little practice the art of shifting the cubes 
80 that any one can be moved to any given place will 





* Although the cubes are supposed to be placed in random order in 
this diagram, the order chosen is one which illustrates another puzzle 
which the box of cubes affords. This is to place the cubes in such 
positions that the sum of the numbers along each of the horizontal, ver- 
tical, and diagonal lines of the square, amounts to 34, and that the sum 
of each of the corner squares of four cubes, as well as the centre square, 
is also thirty-four. The arrangement of such arithmetical or “ magic” 
squares, with this and other examples, was explained in the ‘‘ Leisure 
Hour,” April, 1879, pp. 255-6. 
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be easily acquired. What then has caused this 
puzzle to become soimmensely popular? How does it 
happen that one dealer in New York is said to have 
sold 230 gross (33,120) of a cheap variety of this 
puzzle in one day? Why is it that when once the 
puzzle is taken up no account is taken of the flight 
of time? That at the first attempt the figures may 
perhaps be soon shifted into the required consecutive 
order, while over the next random arrangement hours 
may be spent without the desired result being ob- 
tained? In the latter case, in whatever way the 
cubes are manipulated, the fact still remains that 
the nearest solution leaves the figures in consecutive 
order with the exception of the two last. These have 
taken the order of 15, 14, and shift the cubes as you 
will, the result is the same, as though you may alter 
the 15, 14 to 14, 15, some other two numbers will be 
hopelessly transposed. Hopelessly transposed! No, 
no; with a determination to bring them out in the 
right order the ‘‘ puzzler,” perhaps the “ puzzled,” 
decides that had the transposition of the 15, 14 not 
been left until the more immediate termination of the 
solution, they might have been brought into the 
proper order. To carry out this idea, after arranging 
the cubes so that the first and last lines can be easily 
thrown into order, attention is directed to the inter- 
mediate lines; but, alas! with the same result—still 
two of the cubes obstinately continue in reverse 
order, and so on until at last the patience of the 
puzzler is exhausted and the box is thrown on one 
side. It is again taken up, the cubes are thrown out 
on to the table, and then, in random order, replaced 
in the box and the solution attempted. This time, 
probably, everything goes well, and ultimately the 
desired consecutive order is attained. What, then, 
is the reason of all this? The solution is shown to be 
possible, and, again, it seems to be quite impossible. 
‘What is the mystery and whence does it arise ? 

It is a curious fact that, with one exception, very 
little is known of the practical conditions which 
attend any given number of figures when arranged 
in different rows. This exception is in the practice 
and science of change-ringing, when the numerical 
symbols are used to express the different bells and 
their notes. ‘Changes’ are thus written on paper 
by placing in lines the different arrangements of the 
required number of figures. In this way certain 
facts with regard to such lines of numbers are known, 
which may be used to show whether the solution of 
the fifteen puzzle is or is not always possible. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of this 
question it will, however, be interesting to know the 
number of different orders in which any given num- 
ber of figures can be placed in a line. This is, of 
course, the same as the different orders in which any 
given number of cubes, such as are used in a puzzle 
of this description, can be placed in their box. 

With two numbers it is evident that only two dif- 
ferent arrangements, 1, 2 and 2, 1 can be obtained. 
If another figure be used it can, however, be placed 
either in front, between, or behind these two ar- 
rangements, and will produce two different orders in 
each place, thus :— 

312 132 123 
321 3 3 1 2183 

This shows that six is the number of different 
orders in. which three figures can be placed in a line, 
and as two figures give two orders, so an additional 
figure makes three times this number, that is, six 
orders, possible. Now, if a fourth figure is used, 
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it can be placed in four different positions, namely, 
in front, behind, and in two different positions be- 
tween the three figures. As there are six different 
orders that can be produced with three figures, if a 
fourth figure be placed in every one of the four 
different positions with regard to these six orders we 
shall have four times the different number of orders 
that can be had with three figures, that is, 24. Inthe 
same way by multiplying these 24 different orders by 
tive we shall have the number to be obtained with 
five figures. The rule, therefore, to find the number 
of different orders that may be obtained with any 
number of figures is to multiply all the different 
numbers used by each other. Thus, with six figures 
there will be 720 different orders; with seven, 5,040; 
with eight, 40,320, and so forth until we come to 
fifteen, when it will be found that the enormous 
number of 1,307,674,368,000 represents the diffe- 
vent orders in which fifteen figures can be placed. 
This, of course, is the number of arrangements in 
which the cubes can be placed in the box. Let us 
consider how long it would take practically to test the 
solution of these different arrangements. Let us sup- 
pose that the cubes were placed in the box and worked 
into their consecutive or 15-14 order at the rate of 
one in every five minutes, this would, working day 
and night, be at the rate of about 105,000 arrange- 
ments a year. In this case it would take not less 
than twelve million years to test all the different 
arrangements. : 

The question now arises, whether out of this enor- 
mous number of different arrangements there are 
certain of them that cannot be shifted into the re- 
quired consecutive order. The answer is, that exactly 
half of these arrangements are soluble and the other 
half insoluble. The whole question turns upon the 
fact that in the arrangement of a certain number of 
figures in a row, otherwise than in consecutive order, 
the arrangement is made up either by an odd or an 
even number of transpositions. In the total number 
of different rows in which any given number of 
figures can be arranged half of them will consist of 
rows containing an odd number, and the other half 
an even number of transpositions, just in the same 
way that in the numbers one to one hundred there 
are fifty odd and fifty even numbers. Take the case of 
six figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. If the first pair of figures 
is transposed the row will read 2, 1, 3, 4,5, 6. In this 
row there is an odd number (namely, 1) of transposi- 
tions. If from this order the second pair is transposed 
the result will read 2, 1, 4, 3, 5, 6, and in this row there 
is an even number (2) of transpositions made from 
the original consecutive order. Suppose the last pair 
is transposed the order will be 2, 1, 4, 3, 6, 5, and 
an odd number (3) of transpositions has been made. 


‘FIFTEEN ” 
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amount of even numbers to an odd number, produce 
an even number asthe result. Every arrangement 
of a certain number of figures in a row contains 
either an odd or even number of transpositions 
which must be made before the figures can be 
brought into consecutive order, but it is immaterial 
whether these transpositions are made in such order 
as will the soonest produce the consecutive order, so 
long as they are made, and the number, whether 
odd or even, is noted. It does not matter whether, 
as in the foregoing examples, the figures that are 
transposed are adjacent to one another, or whether 
several others intervene. 

By writing down a row of fifteen figures, and 
transposing the numbers, and noting whether an 
odd or even number of transpositions is required 
to produce the consecutive order, it can be ascer- 
tained whether the cubes, if placed in the box in 
this order, can or cannot be moved into the consecu- 
tive order. If the required number of transpositions 
is an odd number it will be impossible. When the 
blocks are once placed in the box the possibility or 
impossibility of the solution is therefore finally settled, 
as no subsequent movement that can afterwards be 
made will counteract the effect if the order then con- 
tains an odd number of transpositions. 

It is not to be supposed that, in the foregoing re- 
marks, the actual proofs of the statements made are 
to be found therein, as such explanations would 
require more space than can be afforded in these 
pages. They are, however, meant to convey the fact 
that any arrangement of the blocks in the box must 
contain an odd or an even number of transpositions, 
and that it is only in the latter cases that the figures 
can be brought into the consecutive order. 

The following examples show how the number of 
transpositions in any arrangement of the cubes can be 
ascertained. In these, or in any similar tests, the 
blank must be taken as in its own corner, and the 
order of the numbers read off from left to right. 
Take the arrangement shown in the diagram (No. 1) 
previously given :— 


11 4 4 12267 9 8 oO 11 5 18 8 2 
2 8 5 8 9 12 14 15 
Transpose 2 with 15, 3 with 14, and so on. This 


arrangement contains four transpositions, and can 
therefore be solved. Take the following arrange- 
ment, in which several lines have to be used to ascer- 
tain the number of transpositions :— 


4¢ BBW 8 F Bo BR 2 MDM BAS 8 
1 2 3 12 6 9 8 ll 4 14 
4 5 6 7 $s $n & 15 12 
12 14 13 15 
13 14 





This may be continued until all the different rows 
possible have been worked, when it is evident that 
the first, third, fifth, ete., rows will each consist of 
an odd number of transpositions, while the interme- 
diate rows will each contain an even number of trans- 
positions. 

Suppose we take the third row given above, 
2, 1, 4, 3, 6, 5, this contains an odd number of transpo- 
sitions. It is therefore impossible, by making an een 
number of transpositions each time, to bring 2, 1, 4, 3, 6,5 
tothe original position of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, because it con- 
tains an odd number of transpositions, one of which 
will always remain, and cannot be eliminated by any 
even number of transpositions. Just in the same 
way we cannot, by the addition of any quantity or 


In the first line, under the given arrangement, five 
transpositions are made, in the second line other five, 
in the third line two, and in the fourth line one, and 
thus it takes thirteen, an odd number of transposi- 
tions, to bring the numbers into consecutive order. 
The blocks, if arranged thus in the box, cannot there 
fore be brought into consecutive order. 

Let us now reason backwards from the 15-14 com- 
bination, where all the other cubes are in consecutive 
order, and the blank in the last line. To get these 
cubes into the order of 14-15, a single or any odd 
number of transpositions is necessary. Whenever 
the blank is transposed with another number—that 
is, altered into the line above—a cube is brought 





down into the bottom line, although this is a single 
transposition, the blank is now in the third line, and 
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must ultimately, regardless of the number of inter- 
mediate shifts which are made, be brought down 
into the last line again, which will make up the total 
number of transpositions into an even number. 

It has been said above that if the space be shifted 
from the bottom line to the line above, a single 
transposition has been introduced. This is what is 
required to reduce the 15-14 combination to 14, 15, 
it can therefore be done, if the space is Jeft in the 
third line, but this is not the required solution. The 
blocks, ifthe arrangement originally consisted of an 
even number .of transpositions, can be arranged in 
consecutive order with the space in the second or the 
last line; if the transpositions consisted of an odd 
number, the consecutive order can be obtained with 
the space in the top, or the third line; but it is im- 
possible to obtain these results under the opposite 
conditions. 

Instead of vertical blocks some of these puzzles are 
manufactured with cylindrical blocks, which are more 
easily manipulated. With these boxes it is necessary 
to stipulate which is the bottom and which the top 
edge of the box, because, should the 15-14 combina- 
tion present itself, if the box is turned so that one 
of the sides becomes the top, the desired result can 
be obtained. This, however, is a mere evasion of 
the solution under the original terms; at the same time 
it isan even chance, under the required conditions, 
whether the solution set is possible or impossible. 

A simple form of the puzzle may be manufactured out 
of pieces of stout cardboard, or by using the corner 
of a draught-board, and gumming pieces of paper 
marked with the different numbers on to the required 
number of draughtsmen. 

Amongst change-ringers the rows of figures con- 
taining even or odd numbers of transpositions are 
respectively known as in-course or out-of-course 
changes. In the study of the permutations connected 
with this art, the modes of examining changes, in 
order to ascertain whether they contain an odd or 
even number of transpositions, are of much interest, 
and several writers on this subject have explained a 
variety of interesting facts connected with such trans- 
positions which, until the appearance of the fifteen 
puzzle, have hitherto been considered to have no 
practical application outside the science of change- 
ringing. 
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A FEW miles beyond this farm is one which will 
- 4 give yet another view of New Zealand possibili- 
ties to the shrewd and industrious. We will pay ita 
visit. The owner was a Northamptonshire boot and 
shoe maker. Some thirty years ago he, like one of 
old, gathered all that he had together, and took his 
journey into this “far country.”’ Unlike the prodigal, 
lowever, he did not waste his substance in riotous 
living. His “all” consisted of about £200, and this 
he invested in leather, thinking, as many do, that 
“there is nothing like leather.” Arrived in New 
Zealand, he commenced business. Success attended 

im, until he was able to buy some hundreds of acres 
of Crown lands lying far away, then, as it was 
thought, out in the wilds. Five-and-twenty years 
have sufficed to transform that wilderness into a fine, 
well-stocked, prosperous farm, and yonder hale and 
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hearty-looking yeoman, who is standing under the 
verandah of his tasteful home, ready to extend to ys 
a true colonial welcome, is monarch of all he surveys. 
And a really fine estate it is. In yonder well-culti- 
vated paddocks good crops of wheat, barley, and 
oats ‘‘stand ready for the reaper’s gathering hand.” 
Over a thousand sheep are feeding on the all-sur. 
rounding hills. Some well-bred cattle are grazing on 
a fine field of English grass at the foot of the hills. 
A couple of magnificent Berkshire sows are marshall- 
ing a score of juniors home from a range over some 
waste land a little way off. A well-stocked orchard 
surrounds the house, protected by a belt of lofty 
poplars. In yonder corner is an apiary with some 
twenty hives of honey. That queer’erection beyond 
the farmyard is a dipping apparatus. Every sheep 
must be periodically immersed, and the valuable out- 
side growth subjected to all sorts of chemical mani- 
pulations, if the top price is to be obtained from the 
woolstapler. A youth comes riding along the road lead- 
ing to the house; he is the settler’s son, just returned 
from Nelson College, whither he goes every day for the 
best instruction money can procure. ‘I had no 
education, sir,” says the father, in explanation of the 
seeming extravagance, ‘‘but I resolved, if success 
attended me, that my children should not lie under 
the same disadvantage.’’ So a horse is found for the 
youth to ride the twelve miles daily, and a season- 
ticket for the forty miles of railway, and this in addi- 
tion to the college fees, etc. All honour to the noble- 
hearted settler! 

Returning to the Wakefield station, I will take my 
imaginary fellow-traveller to the terminus of the 
railway. The route is somewhat wild and rude, 
reminding the Canadian traveller of some of his 
experiences in the Muskoka region. The line has 
been driven through dense forests, and timber abounds 
in all directions. Arrived at Foxhill, you may fancy 
yourself on the outskirts of a Canadian forest. Yonder 
is a large saw-mill in full swing. Along the road 
bullock-drays, laden with timber, are slowly wending 
their way to or from the mills. A curious weird 
kind of region this. The few houses are stuck 
about in all kinds of places, and one wonders how 
anything approaching to a home-like feeling can be 
realised by any of the dwellers therein. 

I have travelled these five-and-twenty miles of 
railway many scores of times, and have obtained 
thereby a tolerably good insight into New Zealand 
life. On Saturdays the trains would be always 
crowded, as on that day the privilege of travelling 
to and from Nelson for a single fare is granted. At 
each station from Foxhill numbers of farmers and 
their wives are picked up, en route for their market 
town, to sell produce and purchase home necessaries. 
The bulk of these men and women seem sadly toil- 
worn and poor, contrasting strangely with the well- 
to-do looks of the English farmers. In explanation 
of this, I found that a large proportion of them had 
encumbrances on their farms in the shape of heavy 
and oppressive mortgages. The enormous percentage 
which they have to pay—averaging from 10 to 15 
per cent. per annum—renders it almost impossible to 
clear off the debt, and hence their poverty-struck 
condition. In other parts of New Zealand it is not 
so bad, and a larger proportion of old settlers have 
worked their way to comparative affluence. The 
Scotch settlers of Otago number multitudes of most 
substantial men among their agricultural ranks, and 
all over the fertile Canterbury plains are farm home- 
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steads replete with every sign of affluence and pros- 
perity. In the North Island also, at Wanganui, 
Taranaki, and other rising districts, farmers do well, 
and the Kati-Kati settlement of Mr. G. Vesey Stewart, 
in the Auckland district, is one of the most success- 
ful modern settlements in New Zealand. The Irish 
farmers who have followed Mr. Stewart’s lead 
thitherward have no reason to regret their choice. 
For them the landlord difficulty is, as I have pre- 
viously indicated, satisfactorily solved, and a future 
of honest independence is before them. 

A noticeable feature of New Zealand experience is 
the really splendid steamboat service all round its 
coast. Almost any day you may embark at the 
Nelson port—and, of course, from other New Zealand 
ports also—for Wellington or Taranaki, or any of 
the southern ports. I have frequently seen two 
Wellington steamers lying alongside the jetty on 
the same day, so that the voyage across the straits is 
thought little more of than a Bristol merchant thinks 
of a run by train to London. The journey to Wel- 
lington is often accomplished in nine hours. 

Another peculiarity of New Zealand are the huge 
trade,monopolies at the respective seaports. Three 
or four monster firms do the main of the import 
trade. The largest of these at Nelson is the firm 
of N. Edwards and Co. The enormous quantity of 
packages this firm will receive by a London ship 
strikes the observer with surprise. For instance, 
you will find repeatedly advertised a column with 
above two hundred entries of separate articles for 
sale, some of them in large quantities, from steam- 
engines and spades to soap and sardines. 

Of course, the same thing occurs at each of the 
From these monster stores the goods 


leading ports. 
are distributed throughout the length and breadth of 


the land. ‘The respective heads of these stores are 
the merchant princes of New Zealand. 

As I have no intention in this article to give any- 
thing like a history or description of New Zealand— 
such information being easily accessible—I hasten on 
to the homeward voyage. On the 5th of May, 1879, 
I took passage on board the Arawata, at Wellington, 
for Melbourne, where we arrived on the 13th. Find- 
ing the Chimborazo in Hobson’s Bay, on her 
way home, we secured passages, and were soon on 
board. The day following our arrival the huge vessel 
weighed anchor and steamed proudly on her way. 
We numbered some seventy passengers in the first 
saloon, about double the number, I believe, in the 
second, and a hundred or more in the steerage. Our 
homeward route lay happily through the Suez Canal, 
which would give some little variety to the otherwise 
tedious voyage. A splendid run of some twenty days 
across the Indian Ocean brought us to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, through which we passed into the 
Red Sea. Here the real interest of the voyage began. 
Many of us were for the first time amid sites redolent 
of sacred and historic lore. Though only shores and 
distant heights were seen, memory and imagination 


revelled amidst the wonderful scenes conjured up by” 


the names of Arabia and Egypt. 

At the end of this sail was the far-famed Suez Canal. 
A slow, funereal sort of passage of twenty-four hours 
brought us to Port Said, where coal had to be taken 
in. Our next point of interest was Gibraltar; and 
thence along the coasts of Spain and Portugal; and 
lastly across the English Channel to Plymouth, where 
we arrived on the 27th June, just thirty-eight and a 
half days from the time we left Adelaide. 

A. CLAYDEN. 
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Barietics. 


THE AMERICAN MINISTER.—Our portrait of the new nfinister 
of the United States is from a large picture which appeared last 
year in America. He succeeds to a man whose stay among us 
was too short, and whose wise and kindly spirit gained for hin 
universal respect, the Hon. John Welsh, of Philadelphia, It is 
said that the Welsh family are lineal descendants of the famous 
John Welsh, of Ayr, who married a daughter of John Knox; the 
Scottish Reformer. It was John Welsh who organised and 
conducted the Finance Board of the Centennial Exposition, 
which, in the face of the commercial depression of recent years, 
was a grand success, When Mr. Welsh assumed this task, which 
he performed during four years without compensation, the 
Government required of him a bond for the faithful use of the 
moneys in his hands. So great was the confidence reposed in 
his integrity, that one hundred of the wealthiest men of the 
Middle States subscribed this bond, giving several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars security that John Welsh would do his duty. 
When the task was ended, his fellow-citizens presented, him 
a purse of fifty thousand dollars in token of their gratitude for 
his services, and with this money was founded, as a memorial of 
his work, the ‘‘ John Welsh Centennial Professorship of History 
and English Literature ” in the University of Pennsylvania, the 
fund being invested as a perpetual endowment. 


DINNERS FOR POOR ScHOOL CHILDREN.—The hardship of 
compulsory attendance at school, when the children help their 
arents to earn a living, has been in some cases admitted. The 
ardship would be lessened if food were provided for the 
children. The subject has been discussed in the press, and one 
writer says; ‘‘I believe it is quite possible to provide good 
dinners for children, who require more food than adults, at two- 
nce each, and by a good dinner I mean palatable, wholesome 
ood, capable of supplying all the wants of the body. How far 
it is desirable either by charity or out of the public funds to do 
this is open to grave doubts. From a little book by Mr. 
Buckmaster, I am inclined to think that in a village school a 
scheme might be practicable by which instruction in food and 
cookery could be joined with cheap dinners, for which the 
children should pay something. But no part of this work could 
be undertaken by female teachers in elementary schools. I have 
known one or two cases in which young ladies took their turn in 
cooking dinners for poor school children who had to go two or 
three miles every morning to school. The cost of these dinners 
was about twopence-halfpenny each. If less time were given in 
girls’ schools to grammar, geography, history, drawing, and 
singing, and a little more to cooking and domestic economy and 
common things, perhaps the school life of a poor child might be 
made brighter and more useful.” 


Fiower Beps.—When the duty on glass was taken off, 

reenhouses, once a luxury, became a supposed necessary of life. 

ence bedding-out, instead of being an expensive form of gar- 
dening, became a singularly easy and not a very costly method 
of having a certain show of bright and effective colouring. But 
this colouring wasall. In the old walled garden, instead of the 

lants which so long had had their home there, each of which 

snew its season, and claimed welcome as an old friend, there 
were bare beds till June, and then, when the summer was hot- 
test, a glare of the hottest, brightest colours. But the walled 
garden was better than the newly-cut circles on the lawn. In 
the garden there would be at least the shade of one of the garden 
walls. In the outside Italian garden, where, with the smooth old 
turf, trees had been cut away, there would be no shade whatever. 
Nobody would really care to walk there, and probably no one 
would be allowed to gather flowers, for fear of spoiling the sym- 
metry of the beds. Nor can any one feel the slightest interest 
about the hundred little pelargoniums in one bed, or the fifty 
calceolarias in the next. Each plant is exactly like its neigh- 
bour. All individuality has gone, and it is impossible to forget 
that some four months is the Timit of their short lives, and that 
the next year a new ‘“‘crop” of pelargoniums and calceolarias, 
cy withoat interest or character, will appear in their place. 
Then, too, the bedded-out plants are plants with no associations 
as regards the past. No poet ever sang their beauty, and no 
legend tells the origin of their birth. Again, they are almost 
entirely destitute of scent, and to our forefathers, at least, the 
scent of flowers was their chief attraction. Often, too, it is 
questionable whether a number of small beds cut out of the 
green turf really looks well ; in nine cases out of ten it hasa 
makeshift appearance ; flowers were wanted, and the lawn has 
been sacrificed. — The Quarterly Review. 
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